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natural to think that some of the fibres would be blown
upward by the draught of the revolving cylinder and
so escape from the effects of the pins, but all fibres
are prevented from so doing by the brush which is
placed outside the upper jaw of the nip. Held as they
are in this position, it is quite clear that every atom
of noil existing in the tuft of wool must be combed out
by the pins of the porcupine which revolve rapidly
through them.
It has been pointed out in other chapters of this
book how necessary it is that combing must begin gently,
and only be increased in intensity as the fibres become
straighter and more free from noil. Various arrange-
ments are adopted in various combs in order to insure
that this shall always be the case. In the Heilmann,
an examination of the porcupine itself will sho^y that
the front rows of pins at Pi stand much further apart
and are much longer and stronger than those at P2.
If there are eighteen rows of pins in all, the first rows at
PI will probably only contain twenty pins per inch,
but they may be nearly half an inch in length, the
last rows at P2 having no fewer than sixty-six very
much shorter pins in the same space. This is, of course,
equivalent to combing one's own hair first with a very
coarse comb before commencing to do so with one which
has the finest possible teeth. Such arrangement must
help to preserve the length of the fibres which are
being treated, and it has doubtless much to do with
the efficiency of this wonderful little machine.
As soon as the tuft is combed, almost every part of
the machine changes its relation to every other. The
nip, 1;he brush, and the pin bed all rise together to a
considerable distance above the porcupine, carrying
with them the tuft of combed fibres projecting fiom
the nip below the brush. The rollers are then moved
from the position in which they are shown in Fig. 70 to